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For itenae Intelligencer, 
THE TRUTH NOT FOUND IN PARTIAL VIEWS. 


At the present time, not only in the world at large 
but also within our own Society, with which I am 
now chiefly concerned, a great deal is being said 
deprecating the bringing of weaknesses into promi- 
nence for fear of creating discouragement, and in 
favor of looking on the “bright side” of: things. 
To my mind it is evident that this is a matter in 
which there may be two opposite extremes, in either 
of which, if we become involved, we will be hindered 
in our progress towards the true mean. 

It is true there are some people (but I hope very 
few amongst us), whose minds are in such an anomal- 
ous condition that they seem to find their only meas- 
ure of contentment under the influence of shadow 
and gloom. Being as those in whom faith and hope 
have died, they open their lips only to give forth 
forebodings of evil, and whose very presence (so far 
as their influence goes) covers as with a veil of hesi- 
tation and doubtfulness. Others permit pride of 
opinion to so thoroughly enshroud their judgment 
that they view things through a lens of private 
interpretation, their own reputation occupying an 
unduly large place in their minds they feel aggrieved 
and disheartened by anything which appears to 
call in question the correctness of their views, and 
in some cases they seem ever ready to wage a 
blind warfare of denunciation and depreciation 
against everything that is not in accordance with the 
position in which they chanced to have placed them- 


selves. Others, again, forgetful (for the time being) 
that it is only in and by the light that we can per- 
ceive the requirements of the truth, undertake to 
give instruction while their own minds are darkened 
by some passing cloud of discouragement and de- 
spondency. 

All such positions are to be seduously avoided, but 
in steering clear of them we have need to be careful 
not to run too far in another direction. 

It must be remembered that our great need is not 
encouragement to be cheerful and contented ina con- 
dition abounding in defects, but encouragement to 
persevere through all the pains and suffering that 
may be necessary to overcome defects. 

The folly of wasting our strength upon imaginary 
evils can never become our justification for giving 
even the remotest encouragement to real ones. 

To ignore the weaknesses of our position, in regard 
to our outward affairs, is to invite disaster, and what 
reasonable ground have we to suppose that it should 
be different as to our spiritual affairs? Our true 
interest, then consists, not in looking on the “ bright 
side” or any other particular side, but in looking 
thoroughly and impartially at the whole matter. 
Comprehending the whole position, all its bright sides 
and its dark sides as well, and then doing our duty 
regardless of how it may affect our personal comfort 
or convenience. 

To cultivate a cheerful, hopeful spirit, with a firm 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of righteous effort 
as its groundwork, is a duty, but that kind of cheer- 
fulness and encouragement which arises from over- 
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looking the realities of our condition from a want of 
wise solicitude and deliberation is only a precursor of 
sorrow. 

Where do we find a single instance of those great 
reform movements, which from time to time have 
been vouchsafed to the children of men, for the re- 
establishment and advancement of righteousness (of 
which the protestant Reformation and the advent of 
the Society of Friends are notable examples in com- 
paratively recent times), that have not been insepar- 
ably connected with a vigorous and persistent expos- 
ure of the misconceptions and short-comings of the 
People? 

“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet and show my people their transgressions and 
the house of Jacob their sins” has ever been the 
command of the Lord to His servants. And it is 
but reasonable that it should be so, for how can 
there be any reform until that is removed which 
makes a reformation needful? It is folly to suppose 
that the effect will cease while the cause is allowed 
to remain. 

Thus in the ushering in of the gospel dispensation 
it was distinctly proclaimed that the first step in, or 
perhaps, more correctly the preliminary to, spiritual 
growth, is repentance, a turning from “ dead works,” 
and it is well to remember that encouragement as to 
repentance must always involve discouragement as 
to that of which we ought to repent. 

A tree is to be known by its fruit to-day just as it 
ever has been, and if there are weaknesses or “ de- 
ficiencies” amongst us, if the present condition of 
the Society of Friends is not what it ought to be, it 
must be because we are in some degree actuated by 
false principles or imperfect motives of action, and 
such being the case, we must repent or turu from 
these erroneous conceptions before we can reasonably 
expect a healthful and vigorous growth. And to 
repent of any evil we must first recognize it in its 
real character, and acknowledyze it to be an evil, and 
then face it boldly without regard to our precon- 
ceived desires or any sentimental preferences and as- 
sociations. The eradication of sin, or erroneous 
principles of action, in its inception and progress is 
never a joyful and attractive exercise either for an 
individual or an organization, and unless there is a 
sufficient appreciation of its necessity to produce a 
willingness to submit patiently and perseveringly to 
all the trials, disappvintments, and even anguish of 
soul that may be attendant upon it, there never can 
be a full realization of that glorious position which 
consists in an establishment in the truth. 

“No chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby,” Heb. 12:11. 

The voice of hopeless despondency and the carping 
criticisms of self-righteousness are both evils that 
may well be shunned, but, when a sufficient remedy 
is presented at the same time, no greater service cau 
be done for any one than to cause him to fully ap- 

reciate his weaknesses and short comings, and what 
is in this respect true as to an individual is also true 
as to an organization. I. W. G. 


Gop is truth, and light his shadow.— Pilato. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AIDING A FREE MINISTRY. 


In the discriminating article recently published 
by Friends’ Intelligencer on the subject of a “hireling ” 
and a “paid” ministry, the writer, while clearly 
explaining the difference between these two classes, 
failed to make plain a still higher system of action 
than either, that on which the Friends began, and 
to a small extent have continued to work. A hire- 
ling minister is one who preaches for money by con- 
tract, a paid minister may make no contract but 
receives a voluntary reward in money or its equiva- 
lent. The only real difference is, that one stipulates 
for his pay, and the other does not, and may, there- 
fore, be presumed to have another motive. But there 
is a third class to whom aid may be given without 
its forming avy part of their reward, even though it 
amount to a full support. This is best shown by 
examples. First take Christ himself, there is no 
evidence that he labored with his hands while 
engaged in his great mission, or that he lived on 
means before acquired. His instructions to his dis- 
ciples plainly imply the reverse; and yet who would 
think of calling him a paid minister of the Gospel, in 
the commercial sense? The word hire is used in 
translating his orders to his followers, in one instance 
but as if to show that this was but a figurative use of 
the word, he chose another form of expression at 
another time, or else the spirit afterwards gave the 
true sense in the words “the workman is worthy of 
his meat,” that is, of his support, and this principle 
Friends have always acknowledged when applied to 
brief periods of labor. To make this the second 
illustration of the difference between support and 
payment, do Friends consider the support they give 
their traveling ministers in the sense of pay or 
reward? If so, the objection is given up, and they 
are all paid ministers alike. But does not every one 
see a difference corresponding to that observed in the 
family between the son, or the mother, and the 
servant? Theson or mother has a living, and all 
that is needed for comfort, or even for Juxary, from 
what the father earns. Is she thus paid for the care 
of the household? The son may receive a named 
allowance, but it is not payment, because it is his 
right as ason under the law of love and common 
interest. And this is the case with the true minister 
of the Gospel, he is not a hired servant, nor even a 
paid servant, but a son in the housebold, and “all 
that the Father hath is his.” What he receives is 
neither as compensation nor as charity, but as a right 
under the law of filial love or brotherly equality. 
He receives it from God as his portion, because he is 
a son, or from his brethren, because he is a brother 
beloved, and therefore, a joint holder of the Father’s 
estates. But love is the key, or the check, which 
must draw forth needed supplies. This is the exact 
principle on which the business of the primitive 
church was conducted by the apostles. They did 
not take from the common treasury what they needed 
as payment for their services, or so distribute to 
others. All were members of the Lord's family and 
“had all things in common.” The principle is un- 
changeable. It is the same now as then, only that a 
less intensified zeal and disinterestedness has in later 
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times made it expedient to have the common property 
of Christians in separate holdings, open to voluntary 
bestowal. The nearer the state of society will permit 
us to follow out this ideal of Christ, the better will 
the service of the Church be performed, and in 
so doing we shall more and more eliminate the gross 
conceptions which even enlightened people are apt to 
form about the labor and duties of the Gospel. 
Meantime, it is well for us to be charitable towards 
the “ hirelings,” for many of them would starve with- 
out a formal contract; and this is often but an 
imperfect device used to secure a necessary living, 
and greater efficiency in the service. Perhaps, the 
sin of such is not greater in the eyes of a merciful 
God who does not wait for perfection in his workmen 
before employing them, than is that of those who for 
a nicety of conscience allow such large portions of 
society to remain arid and desolate, and then com- 
placently refuse to associate with their fellow-servants 
who are doing the largest part of the Master’s work. 
Let us have charity. E. R. 
Second month, 13th 1885. 


ra 


A REMINISCENCE. 





The foliowing account of a meeting at Green 
Street Meeting-house, on the 25th of Twelfth month, 
1862, written by a Friend who was present, was re- 
cently found among some old papers: 


At the hour of gathering (10 o’clock), Friends 
being generally seated, about 300 soldiers, with their 
chaplain, came into the meeting-house, and took their 
seats in good order. They appeared very clean, hav- 
ing just left the State of Massachusetts to join Banks’ 
company at New Orleans; but, owing to the unsafe 
condition of the vessel, they put into Philadelphia in 
distress. 

They expressed to their chaplain a desire to have 
a meeting appointed after the mauner of Friends. 
They were accordingly invited to attend our week- 
day meeting, if it was their desire to be with Friends 
at their place of worship. They. did so, walking two 
miles to the meeting. They all sat erect, and in pro- 
found silence. 

After a time of silent waiting Dr. Nathan Shoe- 
maker arose and said, for the information of the 
strangers, that we believed in the Scripture testi 
mony that God was the teacher of His people Him- 
self; that we had not come together with prepared 
offerings, but to wait on Him to know His mind and 
will; for there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them an understanding. 

After a short time of remarkable stillness and so- 
lemnity, in which the spirit of supplication seemed 
spread over the whole assembly, Rachel W. Moore 
arose, giving a Scriptural account of the Creation, 
aud applied it allegorically as prefiguring the state 
of the soul, then adverted to some interesting scenes 
that transpired in her presence at the hospitals in 
the city when engaged in administering comfort and 
aid to the sick and wounded. She then enlarged on 
the subject of love to God and love to man, and 
closed a lengthy discourse, which was listened to 
with intense interest by these strangers, with these 









words: “ Do violence to no man, and be content with 


your wages.” 


The chaplain then said a few words, intimating 
that he understood that any one might speak in our 
meetings who felt they had something to say. He 
wished to say that he had always believed in the in- 
spiration of God, and that it would lead and guide 
into all truth. He fully endorsed all that had been 
said, and that the children of men were prone to 
look for God up in the sky (pointing upwards), as a 
being far away from man—when, in Him we live 
and move and have our being, qualifying us to per- 
form the duties of everyday life. 

Sarah T. Betts followed. She spoke of the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania by Wm. Penn; of his treaty 
with the red man of the forest—the natives of the 
land, termed savages. This treaty was made on 
peace principles, without an oath, and was never 
broken while Penn and his friends held the govern- 
ment. That Jesus said, “ Do violence to no man!” 
—to live in peace with all men; that there was at 
this time a rebellion in our Jand, brother arrayed 
against brother; that the rulers of our country de- 
manded a force to suppress this rebellion, and these 
soldiers were going forth in obedience to this call; 
that we as a people had enlisted under Christ, taking 
Him for our captain, and therefore we could not 
fight; that many at this time were clothed in lamen- 
tation and mourning for absent ones gone South— 
some were slain on the battlefield, mothers and wives 
in deep mourning for their beloved and lost ones. At 
this juncture the fount of feeling was stirred; sighs 
and sobs were no longer restrained. 

Elizabeth Newport appeared in supplication, and 
this interesting meeting closed. 

Some of these straugers shook hands with men 
Friends, and inquired the names of the speakers; 
one observed that he lived a near neighbor to John 
G. Whittier, and he intended to write to him, giving 
him an account of the meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CILES H. COGGESHALL. 


At Bloomfield, N. J., on the 21st inst., closed a 
long and a beautiful life. 

There was suddenly called from works to rewards 
one whose steadfast, though simple faith was exem- 
plified in his practice, and whose daily walk was 
“clean and blameless.” Though he had enjoyed 
more than four-score years of existence, and had 
filled up the measure of usefulness as he went along, 
still his removal is felt to be a real Joss to every cir- 
cle in which he mingled, and a sore bereavement to 
those who knew him intimately. 

His was no ordinary character; an4, if it be true 
that “ Nature has her own nobility,” Giles H. Cog- 
geshall was surely a titled man. 

His mother, Elizabeth Coggeshall, was, in her 
day, one of the most eminent ministers in the Soci- 
ety of Friends. Giles, though a life-long member, 
was not what would be called a high protessor, and 
never took a very active part in the affairs of the 
Society ; he was, however, firm in its faith, adhesive 
to its principles, and a bright example of integrity 
and uprightness to all who knew him. He loved the 
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Society of Friends observed closely and intelli- | 

gently the influences that were operating upon it, 

and certainly did his part to maintain its good name. 

He sat at the head of the little meeting at Orange 

from the time of its first establishment; and for several 

_ past he has been one of the oldest membefs of | 
ew York Monthly Meeting. 

In business affairs he was truly a model man ; 
capable, accurate, conservative and upright, beyond 
even a breath of suspicion. In this particular, his 
light shone like “a city that is set on a hill,” it 
could “ not be hid.” 

In the social circle he was genial and appreciative, 
and while, among strangers and in large companies, 
he might have been marked as a reserved man with 
@ grave countenance and very expressive eyes, yet in 
small circles and with the familiar few, he could 
bring out from the vast treasure-house of his knowl- 
edge “things new and old.” Notwithstanding the 
strength of his character, the extent of his knowl- 
edge, the breadth of his experience, and the superi- 
ority of his judgment, his manner was as modest 
and gentle as his spirit was meek and his heart was 
pure. While {penning these lines the writer feels 
almost restrained by the thought that the subject 
would have shrunk from the publicity of even this 
little tribute. 

“Unlike the vain and arrogant, “ 
That plaudits seek to gain, 

He only strove his worth to hide, 
Though striving but in vain.” 

It is as needless as it would be indelicate to allude 
to his intercourse with his family; those who knew 
him there knew what he was, and others may take 
it for granted. 

In all the relations of life he was one to be esteemed, 
admired and respected; and by those who were fa- 
vored to get near to him, he was just the person to 
be loved. 

It was a privilege to know, and it is now a satis- 
faction to remember one whose intercourse with the 
world tended to polish, but not te mar the diamond | 
of character, which continued to shine with all its 
lustre in a setting of golden conduct. n.* 

Second month 28th, 1885. 


“THE KEYS ARE IN MY RIGHT-HAND DRAWER.” 











The following essay was written for “ Friends’ 
Lyceum,” of Baltimore, by Lydia C. Stabler, 1871. 


L. C. 8. says: “I mislaid my keys of the school- | 
room, and sent a note of inquiry to E. M. Lamb. 
He had to send me a notice of a Lyceum appoint- 
ment; and at the bottom of the official paper, he 
wrote, ‘The keys are in my right-hand drawer,” (in 
the school-room. ) 

The thought given was too suggestive to be wasted, 
and his words formed the title for the essay for which 
I had just been asked. ” 

“ The keys are in my right-hand drawer.” 

Yes, close at hand, ready for use; there is no 
necessity for being shut out. A cheering assurance | 
— that-doors, the guardians of coveted treasures, | 
need not be closed against us. 

Who would not be glad to have this message? 
Who does not desire it for life? 





The doors closing the way to much that we would 
make our own, are too often firmly locked against 
us, and the keys are not at hand. We have laid 
them aside carelessly, or perhaps have never realized 
their possession ; yet there are persons who seem to 
have them always in “ the right-hand drawer,” ready 
for use ; to whom thus avenues closed for others, are 
freely opened. 

Perhaps we do not know thekeys, and may through 
ignorance miss the finding. Let us look into our 
drawers, and see. 

Too much confusion there probably, to allow all 
to be clear at once; but patience, let us persevere, 
there’s only rubbish in the way. 

What do we want, to place in our collection, to 
be kept in the convenient niche? The keys of 
success, 7. €. prosperity ? 

Well, here they are, industry, the all essential, we 
know, though for want of use, it sometimes grows 
rusty, and turns with difficulty in the lock. Persever- 
ance is the best polish. Integrity of purpose and 
action, concentrativeness, earnestness, humility, and 
self-reliance combined ; have we not these keys with- 
in our reach? May they not be in “ the right-hand 
drawer” of every one? And will not the same open 
for us the doors of knowledge at which we are privi- 
ledged to enter? The keys of life are many ; too 
many to be separately noted. We do not all enter 
the same doors, and our smaller keys vary according 
to individual needs; but there are more similarities 
than we are apt, at first, to note. 

The key to happiness, however, that may be defined, 
is coveted, perhaps most of all; and very often is the 
right one; missed, from want of recognition of its 
fitness. 

The door of happiness does not open directly to the 
searcher ; its true key is not marked with that name, 
or rather, it needs no key for itself alone. We reach 
it by passing through what, in name, is far less 
tempting ; and in truth, those who think least of 
their own happiness, and calculate with least accuracy, 
the steps leading to it, are apt to find themselves 
most richly blest. 

The key to others hearts: one of inestimable value, 
but in possession of how few! With how many do 
we live on the outside; pleasantly or unpleasantly, 
as may be, but all outside. The door of the heart is 
closed, and many a treasure may lie within of which 
we know nothing. Are we so grasping in our 
desires as to yearn in each case, to reach the inner 
sanctuary? The key to that may not be given to 
every one, and there is one point beyond which none 
can penetrate. We do not admit all to the full 
privileges of home, nor can all friends be taken into 
the retiring room of the heart: yet there are keys 
enough for all to use, and many a door will unex- 
pectedly open at the touch. 

We may draw near through admiration, respect, 
and reverence ; through charity and love; but the open 
sesame of the heart is sympathy, the feeling, not for, but 
— And there are those who, ever carry this with 
them. 

We are told of the “isolation of the soul :” that 
each one must stand alone in its purest joys, and its 
deepest sorrows; in its highest aspirations, and its 
yearnings for the unattained: that it is alone, for 
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none other has felt just the same, or can know how 
nearly the experiences coincide. It isnot a pleasant 
thought, this of even partial isolation, and there is 
companionship for all. It needs not that we should 
go into the sealed chambers of another’s heart, or 
that we should open for others, that which belongs 
but tc ourselves and to our God. In this as in the 
search for happiness, those who are least grasping 
for themselves, realize the most. 

Let us think less of what cannot be spoken, than 
of that which can be shared; less of isolation than 
companionship ; and how often shall we find response 
where least expected. We are more nearly alike 
than we know, and may well “ Look into our bosoms, 
for the key to other’s lives.” Let us find there the 
sympathy of feeling, whether for joy or sorrow, for 
success or failure, which will unlock the heart for 
us, revealing that which we had known before, only 
through faith in one another. The key of sympathy 
is with the true lover of nature and of little children; 
with the one who recognizes God’s children every- 
where, or the faintest trace of His hand upon the 
heart. Wherever other keys may he, let us keep 
this one, not even in the drawer, but in the hand, as 
we go-through life; ready to give the magic touch 
that will open for us a world of blessing. 





EDUCATIONAL, 
INTEREST IN STUDIES. 

How shall-we induce our children to keep up an 
interest in their studies after they leave school ? 

We shall take it for granted that it is desirable to 
interest young people in pursuing their studies after 
leaving school, for education is really the training 
which the mind receives by mastering different 
branches of knowledge, arranged in such order as 
experience has taught to be the wisest. 

As in preparing for any trial of our physical 
strength we train our muscles and members to uti- 
lize their best forces,so in preparing for the great 
struggle of life we train our finer powers, the mental 


faculties, that they may be of the greatest service to 
us 





But while speaking of the importance of physical 
training we must consider how vastly more important 
is the mental training. 

In either case we must supply the incentive to 
work and practice, and how to do it for the mental 
power is the question before us. 

This may be considered in two ways: first, in regard 
to the teacher’s influence and work ; secondly, in re- 
gard to the parent’s influence and work. In either way 
it can be best accomplished by creating in the child 
himself a “ thirst of knowledge,” and furnishing him 
with the means of satisfying that thirst. In this, 
while teacher and parent each has an influence the 
other does not have, which influence must be exerted 
independently ; yet co-operation is necessary. 


The time to commence to create the eagerness for | 


knowledge is when the child enters the school, for 
that is about the period at which his powers and in- 
clinations begin to be systematically cultivated. 

Let us consider, in the beginning, the first ele- 





er’s influence and work in inducing “ our children 
to keep up an interest in their studies after leaving 
school.” We shall not open the way to a long dis- 
cussion as to whether language or science, mathema- 
tics or history, the one or the other, should occupy 
the first place in a course of study leading to the 
result we desire. 

We must discuss general principles, and leave the 
application to the individual teacher, and the class 
and quality of material in the teacher’s hand. 

A successful instructor is not limited in his consid- 
eration of the requirements for attaining good results 
by the fence which encloses his school-yard, or by 
the boundaries of his district or State. His range of 
vision extends backward and forward beyond the 
limits of the school year. He associates with men 
of every land and of all times, if not in person, 
through the medium of the press. He thus knows 
something of the requirements upon the boy or girl 
when arriving at maturer years. To illustrate: the 
teacher knows that the farmer’s time is at certain 
periods of the year occupied in tending his crops, 
and no opportunity for study remains. At other 
seasons he has times of comparative leisure, which 
he will spend in one way or another. 

The merchant’s life is more uniformly divided, 
and his requirements differ from those of the farmer. 

The life of the mechanic varies in some respects 
from either of the preceding. 

Something must also be known of the demands 
upon the time of the girls in domestic cares and 
society requirements. 

Knowing these things, we can intelligently pro- 
ceed to lay the foundation for a successful career by 
marking out for the individual certain training that 
his future will likely demand. But the structure to 
be erected is not of the teacher’s architecture. While 
we can, in a measure, mark out the foundations, the 
structure itself, in durability, form and beauty, de- 
pends upon the individual. For 

‘* Allare architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time. 


Some with massive deeds and great; 
Some with ornaments of rhyme.” 


This structure is one that grows day by day, and 
the building material is not created instantaneously 
by the touch of some magic wand. It is the out- 
come of gradual mental growth; when that ceases 
there is the beginning of decay and ruin. Evidently, 
we must be provided with the best means of securing 
this mental growth, and these means it is the sacred 
duty of the home and school to provide, and in these 
we shall find the answer to the question before us. 

We must begin, at the very first, with thorough- 
ness in work, and carve in every stone of the foun- 
dation, “ not how much, but how well.” There must 
be a desire to go to the bottom of every subject. 

Superficiality will never cultivate an interest in 


| work, for our Creator has implanted that principle 


in the mind that only work wed/ done will lead to the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Begin then by inducing, nay requiring, if need be, 
the work to be thoroughly performed from the first. 
Avoid cramming and over-taxing the mind, thereby 
creating lassitude rather than longing. With the 


ments in the solution of the problem, viz., the teach- | habit of thoroughness—and in speaking of habit we 
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repeated action in one line or groove, but as the 
cultivated desire or pleasure of doing a thing for the 
satisfaction obtained from the performance of the 
act ;—with this habit of thoroughness we must instil 
the principles of system and industry. 

All the time must be profitably and systematically 
employed in work, physical or mental, and in the 
much needed recreation and rest. When there is 
work, work ; when there is play, play ; but one thing 
at a time and in its proper season. These lessons 
must be taught in school and at home; taught by 
exginple and precept. The Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar of school become, in Jater years, the selling of 
goods, the tending of corn, the caring for the sick, 
the work of the home. The thorougness and order 
of doing the one prepares for the other, and creates 
a desire for pursuing studies and will often secure 
time for additional or supplementary work in the 
shape of reading and study. And this is the desire 
we wish awakened. 

Outside or supplementary work in connection with 
studies seems to us to be a very effective means in the 
hands of a teacher, of arousing an enthusiasm which 
the pupils will carry with them after leaving ‘school. 
But we obstruct our way to success in the emp'oyment 
of this means with an over-crowded curriculum of 
study. Would it not be well to take a smaller num- 
ber of studies at a time, and encourage more origina! 
research bearing on the subject taught ? In most of 
the Sciences this practice of searching for additional 
information will be a most valuable aid towards | 
accomplishing the objects we have in view. And in 
the Languages it will open out rich fields for explo- 
ration. Pupils will thus be taught how to work 
independently of text-books, and how to obtain 
information on any subject of particular interest. 
We see many people who master difficulties by sheer 
brute force, or strength of will. Others can over- 
come the same difficulties with ease, simply by know- 
ing how to do it, and by using their powers to 3 
best advantage. The “Conservation of Energy ” 
necessary. In the business world we have Broadw oe 
New York, on a Jarge scale. Every one is rushing 


on a run to arrive before his neighbor at his place of 


business, and get the first and best customers. The 
banker, the broker, the merchant, the lawyer, the 
doctor, all crowding forward to attain the prize. 
What friction there is to wear away all the well-stored 
resources; and what influences to smother the germ 
of intellectual growth. The young man entering 
upon this struggle must carry with him from his 
schooldays, the desire and power of dividiag his 
time so as to carry on some line of intellectual work, 
in other words a course of study. 

We have dwelt thus at length on carefulness in 
school training, because we hold it to be hecessary in 
order to accomplish the object set forth in our topic ; 
and because we believe that it is the most important — 
nay even the essential element of success in any ca- 
reer, and especially in causing our young people to 
carry on their studies. But taking it for granted 
that such work is now well done, there are certain 
aids which suggest themselves to us. We hesitate in 
approaching the second division of our subject or the 
parents’ influence, and feel constrained to leave this 
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part for the thoughtful parents to discuss, and allow 
a few words to suffice for us. Every parent is anx- 
ious that his child should attain to a higher level than 
he himself has reached; and for this reason he will 
often be lavish in providing means to accomplish this 
end. Often his zeal will outweigh his judgment. 
Papers and periodicals will be supplied in abundance, 
and various amusements and pastimes provided— 
with, perbaps, frequent excursions from home. These, 
it will be seen on a moment’s reflection, are sources 
of much injury to the child, by distracting his atten- 
tion from any settled work. A judicious parent will 
take as much care in providing healthful food, exer- 
cise and pleasure for the minds of his children, as he 
does in attending to their physical requirements. It 
is necessary for him to be always on the watch-tower, 
and place about the children such influences as will 
cause them unconsciously to be interested in some 
improving work. Libraries, institutes, literary and 
scientific associations, and societies for home study 
are available for homes, after the school days. But 
the demand of our times is not only for men of gen- 
eral culture, but men of special qualifications. In 
consequence of this, considerable time ought to be 
devoted to some special branch, and there must be a 
careful selection of the means to be used to induce or 
to assist study after a school-course is finished and 
the proper desire aroused to pursue a special line of 
work, Isaac T. JOHNSON. 
Wilmington, Del. 


0 
MORAL TRAINING. 


A correspondent sends us the following extract 
from an address of Joseph May on the above subject, 
which we present to our readers: 





And now we come to the core of the matter of 
moral training. It consists in arousing ina man a 
value of himself; not mere self-esteem, but a feeling of 
the dignity of his essential nature, and to a value of 
and interest in his moral career. Whenever you 
have done this you have touched the spring of moral 
ambition. Why should not one enjoy and be ambi- 
tious of moral attainments, moral facility, moral 
progress, as of intellectual and worldly? 

Why and wherein would it be impracticable to 
arouse in a child the determination to make his life 
successful and dignified in these respects as in the 
others? I do not see; on the contrary, I believe 
that it is practicable and is all important. ° 

If you do effect it, you have pledged him to virtue 
and given him a touchstone as his guide through all 
the temptations of life which will be better than 
any yossible statement of the moral law which you 
could give his memory. And yet is it not still true 
that too few parevts and teachers clearly apprehend 
these principles, and aim at the corresponding re- 
sult? Of those who try to do their duty by the 
young, few, I think, yet see clearly the point they 
aim at. They are ‘still too apt to offer merely rules 
and regulations of conduct instead of effective moral 
incitements and inducements to self-culture. 

Is it not the “thou shalt,” “thou : hilt not,” of Moses, 
rather than the “be ye perfect” of Jesus. Virtue 


|}to the childish imagination is left to possess too 
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much of the quality of constraint. It is left unintel- 
ligible, and this is doubly unattractive. 

There is one illustration close at hand of the point 
I wish to enforce. We hear much from time to time 
of the need of religion, religious influences, in our 
schools. But what do men seem to mean by it? 
Apparently, that there should be some verses read 
and a formal prayer. Little good these or their 
lack will do, till the main office of a teacher is seen 
to be to impress himself nobly upon the characters of 
his pupils; to awaken enthusiasm for manly lives, 
to give them an idea of the value and purpose of 
life, to show them the difference between pinch-beck 
and gold ; to make them love and desire wisdom and 
virtue for their own sake. Such aman _ needs no 
formal exercises; every word, action, and look of one 
who is really fit for the teacher’s sacred office will 
contribute to this culture of character in his pupil ; 
this awakening of elevated motives; this formation 
of a practical religious view of life. Once in a great 
while you see such a one, and no man leaves behind 
him such a record; like Arnold of Rugby’s—a liv- 
ing espistle written in his pupils’ hearts and they 
scattered like his apostles all over the country. So 
I have seen a woman, of no great intellectual culture, 
but possessed of this moral force and aiming at the 
right end, that is, to make her pupils noble, train a 
generation of young women whom, thirty years after, 
you could pick out as a social stratum in her time 
and label with her name. . It is a long 
and difficult task this culture of character. 

Patience, resolution, clearness of vision, it needs. 
But it ought not to seem weary and discouraging. 

Rome was not built in a day,—was it not, then 
worth the building? The oak is a hundred years in 
growing to its height,—for other centuries it re- 
freshes the traveler. 

What better have we to do with our time ?} 

a 

I ENCLOSE the following, that the word “ humani- 
tarian” may still live in the sense so aptly fitting 
our needs. Please note the following as authority 
for those who have been told they had misused the 
word. J. D. H. 


HUMANITARIAN A GOOD WORD. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 


S1r :—Be kind enough to tell me whether in the 
editorial in 'Chursday’s issue, ‘‘The Sentry at Khar- 
toum,’’ the word “ humanitarian ’’ was used in the dic- 
tionary sense. Rather, is there any recognized au- 
thority for the use of the word in the sense you use it? 
It would seem that there ought to be; but I fail to 
find it. Don’t suppose that this is an original discov- 
ery on my part. I was once tripped up on the word, 
and ever since I have taken vicious delight in upset- 
ting others. ALGERNON 8. HIGGINS. 

Brooklyn, February 13, 1885. 


[The correspondent is right so far as Webster and 
Worcester go. The word is defined by them only in 
its strict theological sense as ‘‘one who denies the di- 
vinity of Christ and believes Him to be a mere man.”’ 
But the new Imperial Dictionary, by Dr. John Ogil- 
vie, sanctions the use which we made of the word 
by defining it as ‘‘one who has a great regard or love 
for humanity; a philanthropist.’’? The word is now 
in general use in this sense both in England and 
America, and, as there is the highest dictionary au- 
thority for it, our correspondent can adopt it hereafter 
without reserve.— Ed. | 
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55 
-CORRESPON DENCE. 


Since reading various articles in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, I have had reflections which I am drawn to 
offer as suggestions. 

There seem to be many queries as to the best 
method to attract or hold the young among us. 

Would it not be well and profitable to survey the 
past, and examine our individual actions? Are we 
as charitable towards the erring as Christianity de- 
mands? Are we watchful over the unsuccessful, and 
careful to offer a helping hand, even though it be 
slight, and of little import ?—as little added to little 
often makes large and mighty works, thus overcom- 
ing the surrounding obstacles, too great to be over- 
come individually. 

Do we encourage those of our own Society by em- 
ploying them in preference to others? and are we 
mindful to be not too exacting in our requirements ? 
not waiting until they assume a downward tendency, 
then comment and point out their shortcomings, to 
their disadvantage, instead of lovingly showing them 
the way out of difficulties, and thus doing good ser- 
vice in the church. 

We fear there is a growing inclination to criticise 
and condemn those not moving or acting as the more 
strenuous would deem proper. What may be right 
for one does not always appear in the same light to 
another, yet both may be right. We require differ- 
ent food, and no one is accountable for another; 
therefore we are not capable of judging for others ; 
and if charitable and Christian-like actions are cul- 
tivated, we will look at home, and see the good in 
every character, and feel our inability to decide on 
the motives and feelings of others, and the hurtful- 
ness of proclaiming failings to the public ear. 

When members feel obliged to plod on their way, 
outside of the Society (not finding help in it), as has 
been the case in some instances, we should not con- 
demn their success, because not attained in the one 
prescribed track, and they made to feel there had 
been a want of interest in them, while nothing could 
take from them their love of Friendly principles. 

These points are surely worth a thought, and in 








| my humble opinion would do more than aught else 


to bind loving hearts together, and gather the young 
and tender about us. 

Let them see they are thought of, and will be 
assisted and encouraged by the way, no matter 
whence they come. Let us not cast adrift those who 
see differently from ourselves, or who vary somewhat 
from the style of the olden times, or who feel it right 
to follow a more liberal dictation of conscience. 
Respect individual opinions, even though they do 
not accord with our own, and suppress all spirit of 
overbearance or determination to control. 

Remember the admonition, Do unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us. H. M 


a 


“ SuFFER not your thoughts to dwell on the injury 
you have received, or the provoking words that have 
been spoken to you. Not only learn the art of 
neglecting them at the time you receive them, but let 
them grow less and less every moment, until they die 
out of your mind.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD ‘MO. 2 1885. 





Norice.—In the 12th hee from the hettemid in the 
5th column of my article on “ Israel’s Middle Age,” 
in last week’s paper, will be found the expression, 
“ Jael, Bedoin’s wife.” Those who read this line 
must have questioned who this Jael was. She should 
have been described ag Jael, a Bedouin’s wife. This 
is what I wrote, or believed I wrote ; but the unsym- 
pathetic types have made sad nonsense of my good in- 
tent. It is hoped that friends who intend to preserve 
their papers will make the correction. 8. R. 

REsTRAINING In Love.—lIn the present condi- 
tion of society here in this favored part of the country, 
where the pressure of the hardships of the early set- 
tler is removed, where we have large religious liberty 
and live comparatively at ease “in our ceiled houses,” 
there is a care needed lest we become too luxuriously 
self-indulgent. And particularly is this care needful 
in the training of our children, that we do not indulge 
them to their own hurt and to the detriment of our 
future peace of mind. 

We feel like presenting an earnest plea for the 
preservation of that true simplicity that is the right- | 
ful inheritance of every child, and will, if not cor- 
rupted, enable it to enjoy now, and carry with it 
through life, a love for and satisfaction in the “sim- 
ple pleasures that always please.” 

In these days, when child-life is so persistently | 
brought to the front, as perhaps the legitimate result | 
of years of too great repression, it behooves the wise | 
parent and guardian to watch carefully lest we go 
too far in the direction of hurtful liberty. Particu- | 
larly do we feel this concern in regard to amuse- 
ments and recreations during the period when chil- | 
dren are engaged with their school duties. The 
present status of intellectual training in the school- 
room is sufficiently exacting, and the social mingling 
with schoolmates, added to the usual home hospitali- | 
ties, is enough, and in some cases too much, without | 
the additional strain of party-going and sometimes 
even greater excitements. And herein lies the great 
importance of putting aside our ease, or taking time | 
from our business cares to give thought to that which | 
is best for the real welfare of our children. They | 
are the “hope of our future,” and if prompted by | 
deep love we restrain them during their growing | 
years from participation in such exciting pen 
as may endanger their nervous energy or blast their 
keen sensibilities, the time will come when they will | 
appreciate and value our wise judgment. | 
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The record of many a great man or woman, whose 
early life was one continual restraint from all that 
would enervate, should teach us this lesson, that ours 





| is a period of greater responsibility and watch fulness, 


lest the very absence of hardships lead us to relax 
the care that is ever needful to train to lives of use- 
fulness those who are born in more favored times 
and surroundings. Let the experiences of the past 
and the opportunities of the present be so wisely 
blended, that the result will be a generation well 
balanced and able to meet the ever widening capa- 
bilities of the future, with characters firm to stand 
the test of whatever it may be theirs to meet, coming 
out victorious over the “lusts of the flesh,” be men 
and women whom all will delight to honor. 


on saetnnniabiy aiinamten 

Tue Report of the Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, for the year 1884, is a document of great 
interest, showing, as it does, the real progress that is 
going on in the education of Indian youth. 


Five new boarding, and twelve day schools, have 
been added to the list, and three important indus- 
trial schools outside of agency control, that report 
directly to the Department, viz., Genoa, Chilocco and 
Lawrence. The enrollment and attendance of pupils 
have also been largely increased. 


There are in all 81 boarding, 76 day, and 6 indus- 
trial schools, wholly under Government control, or 
furnished with supplies, or for which the Govern- 
ment pays a stipulated price per capita. 

Besides these, there are 2 boarding and 20 day 
schools among the New York Indians, conducted 
under State laws, and 23 wholly under missionary 
control. This does not include the schools of the 
five civilized nations of the Indian Territory whose 
educational matters are managed and paid for by 
themselves. 

The capacities of the various Government and In- 
dustrial schools amount to a total of 9,965, to which 
may be added the New York schools with a capacity 
for 2,456, and the missionary schools, that can accom- 
modate 993. The enrollment was within 865 of the 
full capacity, and the average attendance 71 per 


| cent. of the boarding, and 60 per cent. of the day 
| schools, 


This enumeration does not include the large num. 
| ber that have heen placed away from the reservations 
in industrial schools in various States. 

After giving brief accounts of the schools that have 
been put into operation during the past year, Super- 
intendent Haworth discusses with thoughtful earnest- 
ness, the provisions that are necessary to be made for 
all these Indian youth when they leave school. 

“Most of them are poor and without the means 
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necessary in starting upon the new life which their 
intellectual and industrial culture makes a necessity, 
and their location being so far removed from civili- 
zation deprives them from entering upon the various 
pursuits of life that are open to others more favor- 
ably situated.” 

The report bears testimony to the ability of the 
Indians “to support themselves and to manage their 
business affairs successfully,” and claims that “some 
action should be taken by Congress for conferring | 
upon them the rights of citizenship.” 

The problem of Indian civilization seems to be in 
process of solution, and with good schools for training 
both the boys and the girls in useful knowledge and 
in industrial pursuits, that will fit them to be leaders 
in all that will advance the interest of their people, 
it will soon, we hope, be found as necessary, as it is 
just, to give them all the privileges of American 
citizens. 





_ MARRIAGES. 


TYSON—POTTER.—On Second month 25th, 1885, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Jacob L. Tyson, of Philadelphia, son of the 
late Joseph C. and Emeline M. Tyson, of Abington 
township, Pa., and Ella E., daughter of Robert E. 
and a F. Potter, of Dreshertown, Montgomery | 
co., Pa. 


WILLITTS— PASCHALL.—On Second month 
18th, 1885, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Francis P. Willitts, of Leesport, 
Berks co., Pa., to Elizabeth A. Paschall, daughter of 
Henry L. and Anna T. Paschall, of Concord, Dela- 
ware co., Pa. 





__ DEATHS. _ 


COALE.—On Second month 5th, 1885, John W. 
Coale, in the 88th year of his age; for a long time an 
elder of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Harford co., 
Maryland. 

This man, from youth to lengthened age, was an 
example of obedience to the Light within, carrying 
out his convictions of right to the letter; bearing re- 
verses and keen trials with such cheerful fortitude 
that they seemed but tostrengthen faith. His friends 
always found him peaceful and pleasant, his mind a 
storehouse of literature, and with memory unimpaired, 
he loved to recite passages from books that he loved. 








He was favored with vigorous health till nearly the | 


end, and to the last hour his faculties were unim- 
paired. Just before the close he declared his firm 


faith *‘ that he was in the hands of the all-powerful | 


Father; that he was going to the Lord.” He has left 


a memory among his family and friends fragrant with | 


gentleness, patience and unfaltering integrity. 
R. 


COATES.—On Second month 24th, 1885, Mary H.., | 


daughter of William and Elizabeth Livezey Coates, 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, aged 
nearly 4 years. 


DOWDALL.—On Second mo. 16th, 1885, in Tough- | 


kenamon, Pa., Martha, widow of William Dowdall, 
in her 88th year. 


EGBERT.—On Second month 224d, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Norman Egbert, Norristown, 
Pa., Hannah P. Egbert, in her 84th year. 


EISENBREY.—On Second mo. 23d, 1885, at Lum- 
berville, Pa., Mary Ann, wifeof Henry E. Hisenbrey, 
in her 74th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


FROST.—On Second mo. 8th, 1885, at his residence, 
near Medusa, Albany co., N. Y., of paralysis, Caleb 
Frost, in his 90th year; an elder of Rensselaerville 
Monthly Meeting over thirty years. 


HOOPES.—On Second month 24th, 1885, in Media, 
Pa., Hannah G., wife of Walker Y. Hoopes, and 
daughter of the late Homer Eachus, aged 68 years. 


KENDERDINE.—On Second month 23d, 1885, 
Chalkley Kenderdine, in his 80th year; a member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


MICHENER.—On Third month Ist, 1885, in New 
Garden, Chester co., Pa., Mary 8., wife of Ezra Mich- 
ener, M. D., in her 88th year; a member, and for 
many years an elder of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

PEDRICK.—Suddenly, on the morning of Third 
month Ist, 1885, in West Philadelphia, George L. 
Pedrick, in his 70th year; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


RICHARDS.—On Second month 10th, 1885, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Henry Atherton, Putnam 
co., Ill., Charles Richards, formerly of Delaware co., 
Pa., aged 89 years. 


SWAYNE.—On Second mo. 28th, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Elizabeth Eachus, at West 
Chester, Pa.,-~Enoch Swayne, in his 86th year ; a mem- 
ber of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


WHITE.—On First mo. 31st, 1885, at his home in 
Londonderry township, Pa., Joshua White, in the 
78th year of his age; a consistent member of Doe Run 
Preparative, and Fallowfield Monthly Meetings, Pa. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS AND THE CHILDREN. 


An article in the Friends’ Journal of last week 
with the above heading, asks the pertinent question 
whether the First-day Schools are doing what is 
claimed for them. The writer states that some meet- 
ings may have an increasing interest amongst the 
young, but in his particular meeting the “ youthful 
ranks grow thinner every year.” He claims that for 
years they have had a superior First-day School, and 
adds: “ But still there seems to be something want- 
ing—our First-day School begins at 10 o’clock, our 
meeting for worship at 11—as the adults pass into the 
yard, they meet the children going out.” 

Yes! there certainly is “ something wanting ” there. 
| If adults can year after year see the “ youthful ranks 
grow thinner,” at their meetings, and weekly meet 
the children going away, and yet not be aroused toa 
sense of their duties, can we wonder that the children 
do not think a meeting composed of such adults can 
do them much good? 

If the meeting is correctly described, the adults 
have no business to pass into the yard after the chil- 
dren are through, unless they are going to meeting 
simply as an empty form, to ease their consciences. 
| They should be with and among these children to 
encourage them, and find out why they do not go to 
meeting, then they would discover that if they would 
do their duty the children would soon learn that 
there was some good in the meeting, and go with 
those who show an interest in them. 

While First-day Schools were an innovation, and 
the Society was not committed to them, it was diffe- 
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rent. But that time has passed. Weare now directly 
or indirectly sanctioning them—their failure or suc- 
cess is ours, and we cannot avoid the responsibility. 

It will not do to try and shirk this duty by say- 
ing that parents ought to do it. They should do all 
in their power, and many are so doing, without hav- 
ing had that assistance in early life they should have 
had from the meeting to qualify them for the work. 

I would take no responsibility from parents, 
but they have a right to be assisted by the meeting 
in its organized capacity—as other churches help their 
members to hold their children, and capture ours 
when we neglect them. 

I object to the inference drawn that the organi- 
zation lately formed, and the First-day schools are to 
be judged simply by their success in filling empty 
benches, this 1 hope and expect will be an incidental 
result but the aim is higher. It is to call our mem- 
bers back to first principles, to an active, earnest 
real concern for the welfare of each other; out from 
the empty forms that have made our meetings what 
they are. Routine attendance and a dependence on 
these forms have too long taken the place of religion 
among many of us. 

This earnest love for each other, as shown in the 
beginning, will be the key-note of success, and when 
it takes a practical turn will make us Friends in deed 
as well as in name, and then our vacant benches will 
be filled. 

Race Street Meeting is partly trying it. Overa 
year ago it found itself just where Baltimore Meeting 
is to-day. Its adult members met the young people 
going home, as they had for years. They saw their 
meeting dwindling, the “youthful ranks ‘growing 
thinner” every year, and after talking it over, and 
over, and over, a new idea struck the adult members, 
perhaps the growing alienation was their fault. A 
committee was finally appointed to co-operate with 
the First-day school teachers. The adults generally 
now meet with the children, and behold the effect! 
The attendance of meetings and of children espe- 
cially, is steadily increasing. I understate when 
I say that three times the number of children now 
attend meeting that did before the change was made 
some thirteen months ago. 

We have only partly done our duty, more will 
follow, but it has been a marvel to me that so much 
has been done. 

Thanks to a body of Elders, Ministers and Over- 
seers, who, laying aside custom, tradition and pre- 
judice, could grasp the situation, co-operate and 
make a success that which could only have been 
accomplished with their aid. 





A New Corron PLant.—Attention is now at- | dissected. 


tracted in the South to a new cotton plant, which 
bids fair to prove immensely valuable. For many 
years A. A. Subers, of Macon, Ga., has been carefully 
experimenting to hybridize the cotton plant that 
grows wild in Florida with the common okra. The 
new plant retains the okra stalk and the foliage of 
the cotton. Its flower and fruit, however, are 
strikingly unlike either cotton or okra. The plant 
has an average height of two feet, and each plant has 
only one bloom. ‘This is a magnificent flower, very 
much like the great magnolia in fragrance, and 


i 


| 


| 





equally as large. Like the cotton bloom, the flower 
is white for several days after it opens, after which 
it is first pale pink, and gradually assumes darker 
shades of this color until it becomes red, when it 
drops, disclosing a wonderful boll. For about ten 
days this boll resembles the cotton boll, and then its 
growth suddenly increases, as if by magic, until it 
reaches the size of a big cocoanut. Not until it 
reaches this size does the lint appear. Then its 
snowy threads begin to burst from the boll, but are 
securely held in place by the okra like thorns or 
points that line the boll. One experienced picker 
can easily gather 800 pounds a day, and fast hands 
much more. Were the only saving that of labor in 
gathering the lint, the result of Mr. Suber’s experi- 
ment would entitle him to the everlasting gratitude 
of the Southern farmer. But this is not all—there 
are no seeds in the lint. Each boll produces about 
two pounds of very long stapled cotton, superior to 
the Sea Island, and at the bottom of the boll there 
are from four to six seeds, resembling persimmon 
seed. This new cotton, therefore, needs no ginning. 
Such a plant would revolutionize the cotton industry 
of the South.— Florida Times-Union. 





A WINTER WALK. 


Among the latest efforts of vegetation, as cold 
weather approaches, is the formation of the buds on 
trees and shrubs, from which the leaves and flowers 
of the succeeding spring are to develop. These are 
found in the fall of the year at the extremity of the 
branchlets, and in the axils of the leaves. Small as 
they appear, they contain the rudiments of the 
leayes, and the different parts of the flowers which 
are destined to clothe and adorn the plant in the 
coming season. If one of these buds is taken, and 
the outer scales carefully removed, the incipient 
leaves will be disclosed ; or in the case of a flower 
bud, the corolla, stamens and pistils will be visible 
and with the aid of a microscope, may be counted. 
This is much more easily done by an inexperienced 
observer with those plants which have large buds. 

In the early part of the 12th month, on the banks 
of the Delaware, above Burlington, I gathered a few 
flower buds of the Mountain Laurel (Rhododendron 
mazimum) which were about one and three-fourths of 
an inch in length. The tender germs within were 
protected by closely fitting leaflets or scales, which 
overlapped each other so thoroughly, that nothing 
external could possibly penetrate, without first tear- 
ing or destroyiug the covering. These scales were 
arranged in many rows, and were very numerous, for I 
counted about seventy of them in one bud which was 
On examining with the microscope the 





| individual scales, they were found to be coated on the 


outside with a close matting of hairs, like felt, which 
was most abundant on the part exposed to the 
external air. Their inner face was covered with a 





sticky resinous varnish, impervious to water. So 
perfect was the protection given by this skillfully 
arranged and devised covering, that one of the buds, 
which was soaked for several days in a cup of water 
on being opened, showed no signs that the water had 
in any degree penetrated the coating. 

. When the scales were removed, the spike of 
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flowers, which are so greatly admired in their summer 
development, was exposed to view in an immature 
condition, but presenting a beautiful object. The 
leaves of the corolla were distinctly visible, and one 
could count the single pistil, and the five stamens 
belonging to each flower of the cluster, and notice 
how the anthers are suspended each on the, top of its 
filament. 

These flower buds of the Mountain Laurel were at 
the end of the branches. The leaf buds were much 
smaller, and placed at the base of the leaves where 
they are attached to the stem. 

The poet Cowper, who was a true lover of nature, 
beautifully alludes to these buds, in his “ Winter 
Walk at Noon,” where he says of the all-wise Creator 
of all things, . 


“He marks the bounds, which winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury; in its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art; 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 


In those plants which have permanent stems that 
do uot perish after flowering, such as all of our shrubs 
and trees, the flowering buds of such as bloom early 
in the spring, are often more early developed than in 
other species. The common Candle Alder (Alnus 
serrulata), which grows principally along the rivulets 
and water-courses, requires but a few warm days, 
when winter has passed, to lengthen to their full size 
and mature the clusters of pendent blossoms, look- 
ing like miniature brown candles suspended at the 
ends of the branches. But these little pendents are 
already an inch in length, and the stamens which 
are seated on the inner face of the scales are already 
formed. The whole cluster waits only for the flow- 
ing of the sap in the spring to swell and lengthen. In 
their present condition, the scales which support the 
stamens fit closely to each other, so as to present an 
unbroken defence to the weather for the tender 
organs within, and the security is made greater by a 
coating of varnish on the outside-—J. W.,in The 
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RECENT ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. 


BY PROF. MARIA MITCHELL, 








The skies of the last half-century have been pecu- 
liar: certain expected phenomena have not appeared, 
the unexpected has been present. 

Auroral manifestations were predicted for 1880 to 
1884: they have not been seen. This prediction was 
founded upon a supposed connection with sun-spots : 
the maximum of sun-spots was expected to occur in 
1882, but 1883 and the first half of 1884 surpassed 
1882 in the number of spots. 

Certain irregularities in the position of Mercury 
led astronomers to suppose that a planet inferior to 
Mercury existed. An observer, before wholly un- 
known, declared he had seen it; and Leverrier, the 
French astronomer, calculated an orbit on the data 
given bv this man. Diligent search for this planet, 
known as Vulcan, has failed to find it. Good ob- 
servers in the total eclipse of 1878 claim to have 
seen it, but this certainly needs confirmation. 

On the other hand, the little moons o* Mars, never 








suspected, never calculated, under the scrutiny of the 
best telescopes, send their tiny beams to the eye of 
the most patient observer. 

Observers of total eclipses in recent years tell of 
the wonderful rosy protuberances around the dark- 
ened sun, the tongues of colored flame which seem 
to leap out from the sun at the instant of totality. 
They were almost unknown until 1842. Mr. Paine, 
of Boston, who observed the eclipse of Nov. 30, 1834, 
total at Beaufort, S. C., says, “ There was no flame, 
no irregularity, no disturbance;” while the same 
observer at Bloomsbury, Ia., in 1869, says, “ During 
four minutes of totality, the flame around the moon 
was nearly continuous, and of colors varying from 
the deepest red to the faintest pink.” The spectro- 
scope shows these flames to be permanent belongings 
of the sun. Where were they before 1842? 

We are certainly passing through a period of com- 
ets. Although we have had in the last half century 
no comet like that of 1811, which, when in the hori- 
zon, threw a train thirty degrees past the zenith, the 
frequency of comets visible to the eye is unusual. 
The comet of 1843 threw a train from horizon to 
zenith ; the nucleus was faint, and in New England 
lay near the horizon. This comet has oue point of 
great interest: it passed nearer the sun at perihelion 
than any other, and is supposed to have penetrated 
the outer envelopes of the sun. Observers differ 
widely in the computed orbits. Biela’s comet in 1846 
separated into two, returned as two in 1852, and 
later resolved itself into a meteoric shower. The 
most striking comet since 1843 is that of 1858, 
known as Donati’s. The comet of 1843 had aroused 
observers, observatories had improved, new ones had 
started up, and the movements and physical changes 
were carefully followed. Cambridge Observatory 
put forth a remarkable volume in regard to this 
comet of 1858, which is much consulted by young 
astronomers to-day. The comet swept around the 
Great Bear, and lighted up the autumn skies all 
night. For scenic effect, for pose, if we may pro- 
perly use that word, no other has equaled it. In the 
period of fifteen months between June, 1881, and 
October, 1882, four comets became visible to the 
naked eye. Undoubtedly, the earth passed through 
a cometary region. Of these, the comet of June, 
1881, was first seen by us in the north before twi- 
light was over, and the magnificent one of 1882 rose 
in the early mornings of October. As observers be- 


| come more numerous, more and more comets will be 


found ; but this is the only case known to me of four 
large comets in so short a period of time. 

The red glows of 1883 presented new phenomena. 
At first sight, the color struck one as unearthly. To 
most observers, the beautiful and the awful were 
combined. We made records of the red glows at 
Vassar College Observatory, when the skies would 
permit: it was a period of remarkable cloudiness. 
They were not seen until Nov. 27, 1883: they were 
last seen Feb. 1, 1884. When first seen, the glow 
was not immediately following the sun: it swept 
past Altair, then some thirty degrees from the hori- 
zon. There were thin, cirrous clouds, giving the sky 
a wrinkled appearance. It is a remarkable pecull- 
arity that the glow was not seen every clear night. 
Thus, on January 5, the glow was bright. It was 
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faint on the 6th, although the thin clouds were pre- 
sent. On January 7th, at 5°30 A. M., the glow reap- 
peared, the sky being very clear. On January 9th 
there was red glow after sunset, but none the next 
morning. The intensity of the light lessened, and 
it gradually paled from week to week. What was 
the origin of these glows? At first glance, one ran 
through all the possible causes. Certain auroral dis- 
plays have given color. I have seen the snow-cov- 
ered earth reflecting the northern lights with a color 
like that of the Jungfrau at sunset, but there was no 
aurora. One thought of the zodiacal light; the zo- 
diacal light lies along the ecliptic. This did not lie 
along the ecliptic: except as it was light, it had no 
resemblance to the zodiacal light. It might be the 
coming of a meteor shower, for meteors are at times 
heralded by a general light: there were no meteors. 
It might be the oversweeping of a comet’s train of 
enormous size. The train of the comet of 1843 ex- 
tended from horizon to zenith, its white sweep spread | 
a broadening and well-defined light upon the sky, 
tapering toward the nucleus, and, as usual in the | 
appearance of all comets, toward the sun. In the 
red glows there was nothing to indicate cometary 
motion. The observer, who had lived more than a | 
half-century, remembered the green sunsets of New | 
England in 1831, when for several weeks the sun | 
gave less than its wonted light at unclouded noons, | 
and set veiled in green. The year was that of the | 
awful prevalence of cholera in New York, and there | 
were persons who believed in a connection between | 
the two. After the interval of time necessary for | 
the slow travel of that day, it was found that there | 
had been great fires in New Brunswick. The vol- | 
canic origin of the red glows is the theory best sup- | 
ported, but to this there are striking objections. | 
First, the intermittent character: it was not seen | 
every fine night. Second, if it started from Sumatra, 
in two days the glow spread far east and far west with 
a rapidity of motion unknown ih our most violent 
storms. If it was volcanic in origin, the force of up- | 
beaval can be compared only to that of sun-spots in | 
its enormous proportions. What must be the inter- | 
nal force which could throw volcanic dust so high 
that its effects could be seen from points of the earth 
so far asunder, and where has the dust fallen? From | 
the absence of observers and ip the frequency of 
clouds, the data are few and irregular, especially in | 
the early autumn. Dust and pumice are reported 
from the region supposed to be the origin, but not | 
red glows. If it is not a result of the volcano, is it | 
atmosphere at all? We do not know. We know| 
very little of the outsde universe, perhaps less of that | 
immediately around us than of that more remote. | 
We know, perhaps, more of the extent of Jupiter’s | 
atmosphere than of our own. We can see the moons | 
of Jupiter pale as they pass behind the planet and | 
are hidden: the paling seems not only the loss of | 
light by contrast of brightness, but the shrouding | 
by the atmosphere of the planet. We know some- | 
thing of the limit of Jupiter’s atmosphere. We can 
look at the moon, and see of how little depth is its 
atmosphere, if it has any, by the suddenness of the 
disappearance of a star passing behind it. We can 
see the satellites of Jupiter put on a foggy aspect 
when far from the planet, and we know that its at- 
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mosphere is far extended. We watch the sun in a 
total eclipse, and we note its wondrously far-reaching 
surrounding layers; but what do we know of the 
limit of our own atmosphere? The blazing meteor 
gives us a hint of the distance of a point in our own 
atmosphere, but it tells nothing of the boundary of 
that atmosphere. Two observers who see the same 
meteor, and who are some miles asunder, can, by a 
simple triangle, decide on the height of that meteor 
above the earth, but not on its distance below the 
limit of atmosphere; and the first question which 
comes to us when a new celestial phenomenon ap- 
pears is, “Is it atmospheric?” What do we know 
of the region just beyond our atmosphere, of the 
offing of our planet? 

The earth does not repeat its orbit, the elements 
are changing continually. The points where other 
bodies cross its plane are all changing. Not annu- 
ally, but momentarily, we must meet new combina- 
tions of infinite variety. And, again, if we know 
little of the near neighborhood of the earth, what 
do we know outside of our solar system? We com- 
pute the orbits of comets, and we refer them not in- 
frequently to regions outside of our whole solar sys- 
tem, into the dwelling-places of the stars, the nearest 
of which is two hundred and twenty-six thousand 
times ninety-two millions of miles away. What do 
we know of the filling up of these immense distances ? 
Is there filling up, or is there empty space? 

It is known that our sun, with its accompanying 
planets, moves toward a point in the constellation 
of Hercules. The undrawn curve of this orbit 
among the stars must have its cusps of variation. Is 
there fixedness even among the fixed stars ? 

Is it strange that in our ignorance of what is be- 
fore us, of what we may meet in our rapid motions, 
the learned as well as the unlearned should some- 
times shudder? Is it strange that the predictions of 
dire disaster have their periods of prevalence, their 
crowds of believers? If the ignorant predict evil, 
the scientist cannot deny the possibility. A comet 
of the future may strike the earth; but, in the entire 
absence of any evidence of such an event in the 
past, we may anticipate beneficial or baneful results 
as equally likely. Prof. Peirce, of Harvard, said 
that the chance was greater for good: it was but ex- 
pressixg his belief that the “ precession of our fate is 
ordered by a Being of infinite benevolence and power, 
who overcomes all accidents, converting them to 
good.” —Christian Register. 

a A a 
“ Precious in the sight of the Lordis the death of His saints,” 
—Psalm cxvi, 15. 


O word of truth and tenderness! 

That death from which Christ takes the sting, 
The death of God’s beloved saints 

Is in His sight a precious thing. 


And we who sorrow for their loss, 

Their faithful love, their friendship true, 
May know their hope in death, to us 

Who yet remain, is precious too. 


Our hope, at sight of theirs, takes heart, 
Our trust relies with calmer rest, 
Their God is ours and we are His; 
Our Father doeth what is best. 


—S. J. T., in Friends’ Review. 
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A BIRD’S MINISTRY. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 








From his home in an Eastern bungalow, 
In sight of the everlasting snow 
Of the grand Himalayas, row on row. 


Thus wrote my friend: ‘‘T had traveled far 
From the Afghan towers of Candahar 
Through the sand-white plains of Sider-Sagar. 


‘‘And once, when the daily march was o’er, 
As tired I sat in my tented door 
Hope failed me, as never it failed before. 


‘Tn swarming city, at wayside fane, 
rr the Indus’ bank, on the scorching plain, 
I had taught—and my teaching all seemed vain. 


‘“No glimmer of light (I sighed) appears ; 
The Moslem’s fate and the Buddhist’s fears 
Have gloomed their worship this thousand years. 


‘* * For Christ and his truth I stand alone 
In the midst of millions: a sand-grain blown 
Against yon temple of ancient stone. 


** ‘As soon may level it!’ Faith forsook 
My soul, as I turned on the pile to look ; 
Then rising, my saddened way I took 


‘*To its lofty roof, for the cooler air: 
I gazed and marveled ; how crumbled were 
The walls I had deemed so firm and fair! 


‘* For, wedged in a rift of a massive stone 
Most plainly rent by its roots alone, 
A beautiful peepul-tree had grown: 


‘* Whose gradual stress would still expand 
The crevice, and topple upon the sand 
The temple, while o’er its wreck should stand 


“The tree in its living verdure !--Who 
Could compass the thought ?—The bird that flew 
Hitherward, dropping a seed that grew. 


‘‘ Did more to shiver this ancient wall 
Than earthquake,—war,—simoon,—or all 
The centuries, in their lapse and fall! 


‘*Then I knelt by the river granite there 
And my soul shook off its weight of care, 
As my voice rose clear on the tropic air : 


‘* * The living seeds I have dropped remain 
In the cleft ; Lord, quicken with dew and rain, 
Then temple, and mosque shall be rent in twain !’ ” 


ec 


F Rom the reek of the pond, the lily 
Has risen in raiment white,— 
A spirit of airs and waters— 
A form of incarnate light; 
Yet, except for the rooted stem 
That steadies her diadem. 
Except for the earth she is nourished by, 
Could the soul of the lily have climbed to the sky? 
—Lucy Larcom. 
nc a 
LENGTH of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood : 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be larger than an age. 
—Jane Taylor. 


ee 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts, 
Of friends however humble, spurn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


This was one of three subjects embraced in the 
first series of a course of “Talks with the teachers,” 
given in the lecture room, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Second mo. 7th, 1885. 

In all branches of learning the dominant idea of 
the teacher should be to give such information as will 
awaken and quicken the inquiring faculty of the 
pupil. By descriptions and explanations alone, a 
child cannot understand and fully appreciate how he 
is “fearfully and wonderfully made.” But bring 
before him the lungs, heart, bones and other organs 
of any animal, and let him see their construction, 
and he will grasp the idea at once; the mist that 
hung over the previous descriptions and explanations 
has cleared away, and every anatomical specimen, 
hereafter, becomes an object of the greatest interest. 

This talk on Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. 
James B. Walker was to instruct the teachers of 
setts they might practically illustrate their 
lessons. To do this the doctor had obtained various 
organs from a butcher, the structure and functions 
of which he explained. 

The bones of the leg and shoulder of a sheep will 
beautifully illustrate the ball and socket and hinge 
joints, and the cartilages, ligaments and synovial 
membrane associated with them. The periosteum 
can easily be removed, showing the compact substance 
of the bone underneath. This is called “ The mother 
of the bone,” because it serves to transmit blood- 
vessels to the bone, thus furnishing nourishment. 
For a view of the interior of the bone, have one 
sawed in two lengthwise, thus showing the marrow 
that fills the hollow shaft, and the porous structure of 
the bone, at the ends where it articulates at the joints. 

The fibrous tissues of the muscles may be shown 
by a piece of boiled meat. 

The action of the lungs during respiration may be 
shown by inflating them. Their increase in size is 
very surprising toa child. Being made up princi- 
pally of air-cells, the lungs are very light and will 
float on water. Their entire surface is covered with 
a thin sac called pleura. They are supplied with air 
through the trachea, a tube composed of cartilagi- 
nous rings with muscular membrane between them. 
‘Having seen the action of the lungs by means of 
inflation the child will breathe frequently, by way of 
experiment, and thus, unconscious of the immense 
amount of good he is doing his body, fills his entire 
system with that life-giving element, oxygen. The 
oxygen enters the system through the blood which is 
forced everywhere over the body by the action of the 
heart, that marvelous piece of mechanism so wonder- 
fully interesting. The shape and position of the 
auricles and ventricles, the delicate mitral and tri- 
cuspid valves between these apartments, the semi- 
lunar valves in the veins and arteries, to prevent the 
blood from revergitating, the arteries and veins them- 
selves, once seen will make a lasting impression on 
the mind of a child, and he will feel his heart beat 
with double the interest he ever did before. Physi- 
ology thus made interesting is no longer a hardship, 
hut a pleasure. 

At a meeting on Third month, 14th, the above 
| subjects will be continued. 
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Bucks QuarRTERLY MEETING, held at Wrights- 
town on the 26th of Second mo., 1885, was a large 
and interesting meeting, although quite a number of 
the aged people whose familiar faces we have been 
used to seeing in the galleries, were absent, some 
being prevented by the cold weather and others by 
bodily indisposition ; some of the upper seats were 
not entirely occupied, but the principal part of the 
house in each end, both up stairs and down, was well 
filled, by interested young people to whom we look, 
to come forward and take the places of the fathers 
and mothers who must soon pass on to the higher 
life. 

There were very few strangers present, except 
Joshua C. Washburn and wife of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
who are visiting connexions in the vicinity. 

As usual the meeting was late in getting settled 
into stillness, as so many seem to have so little regard 
to punctuality to the hour appointed for gathering, 
viz., 10 o’clock. As there were no ministers present 
except those belonging to the Quarter, the vocal 
utterance devolved entirely on them, ope of whom 
early appeared in supplication, who afterwards was 
followed by others in interesting discourses, which 
seemed to be attentively listened to and appreciated. 

After the partitions were closed the usual business 
was transacted, including the reading and answering 
al] the queries. The summaries as united with repre- 
sent the condition of the Meeting much as it has been 
for many years past, except a noticeable improve- 
ment on the subject of temperance. 

As none of the Friends were present whose names 
were reported for members of the Representative 
Committee, or meeting for sufferings, the Committee 
to nominate had to withdraw and agree on other 
names, which, when reported, were fully united with. 

A request came up from Solebury Monthly Meet- 
ing, asking the concurrence of the Quarter in dis- 

ensing with the holding of Solebury Preparative 

eeting, as the same Friends compose it who com- 
pose the Monthly Meeting. The request was granted 
and the clerk directed to officially inform Solebury 
Monthly Meeting. 

As a number of the active or speaking members 
were absent, the business was disposed of at an 
earlier hour than usual, and the meeting closed 
before 2 o’clock. 

Samuel Swain, of Bristol, after participating in 
the exercises of the first meeting and speaking halt 
an hour, was suddenly taken with serious indisposition 
and obliged to leave the house; he was taken to’ the 
house of a Friend and attended by a physician, but 
has so far recovered as to be able to go home the 
next day, and we trust he will soon be well again. 

x * ® 


CoNFERENCE ON Epucation.—On Seventh day, 
the 28th ult. was held the third and last for the sea- 
son of the Educational Conferences at the Meeting- 
house at Fifteenth and Race. Tiese have all been 
valuable, and have elicited very thoughtful and sig- 
nificant expression from those who have labored in 
the cause of the education of the children of our 
church, as well as of those who have entrusted their 
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children to our care. The Conferences have been 
held under the auspices of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, and have not been the 
least effective among the measures by which they 
have labored to accomplish the work they were 
appointed to perform. ; 

We hope the papers read on this occasion will all 
be offered fur publication. The adjunct to the 
Friends’ Library at Fifteenth and Race of an edu- 
cational department for the special help of edu- 
cators is now accomplished, and we congratulate our 
teachers upon the privilege of consulting the best 
pedagogical works in this pleasant and convenient 
place. A supply of educational periodicals will be 
found on the table set apart for this purpose, and it 
is hoped that it may be helpful to those in the work. 





At Richmond Meeting, Indiana, Second month 
22d, Edward Coale, an approved minister from 
Illinois, was present and delivered a practical dis- 
course, which was duly appreciated. In the evening 
Robert F. Furnas was very interestingly called into 
the ministry—expressing much that was worthy of 
consideration. 





A Frienp at Waynesville, Ohio, reports very re- 
markable weather for the season of the year. 

On the night of Second month 8th it was rainy 
with thunder and lightning—rain continuing all day 
and the river out of its banks—next morning,mercury, 
at daylight, 2° above zero ; soon ran down to 4° below; 
at noon, 2° below, and at 5.30 P. M., 9° below zero, 
with considerable wind. Two vehicles in attempting 
to cross from Waynesville to Corwin were abandoned 
and drivers had to get out with their horses as best 
they could. 

Communication was cut off till evening, when some 
crossed on the ice. The water had risen so high that 
only the top board of the fence alongside of the road 
could be seen. The next morning (11th) tempera- 
ture 13° below zero, after which it moderated some ; 
on the 15th it rained a little, and on the 17th mercury, 
in the morning, was 3° below zero, and continued 
below zero till date of writing (23d), one morning 
being 20° below. 





| Exi1zA PENNINGTON, a sister of the late George 
| Hatton, has completed her 99th year. 
| Racwen Evans, also a valued member of Miami 
| Monthly Meeting, was 90 years of age last Tenth 
month, on which occasion her five sons and one 
daughter, with her grand children, assembled from 
their various localities to spend the day with her. 
| Marra Hate, of Wilmington, Ohio, a member 
| also of Miami Monthly Meeting, died Twelfth month 
| 25th, 1884, in her 87th year, whilst her husband, 
| William Hale, now iu his 94th year, survives her. 
Ann Packer, of Green Plain, has obtained a 
minute for religious service within Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 


$< 





THE accumulation of wealth is followed by an 
increase of care, and by an appetite for more. He 
who seeks for much will ever bein want of much.— 
Horace. 
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Symbolism and Science. A paper read before the 
Germantown Science and Art Club, by Lloyd P. 
Smith.—This is a concise treatise on the subject of the 
esoteric or symbolical method of teaching pursued 
anciently in the East, and the pernicious effects which 
that method has had on the progress of true knowl- 
edge, even down to our own time. 

L. P.S. takes asa basis the proposition of Heynethat 
“from myths all the history as well as the philosophy 
of the ancients proceeds,’’ and essays to show that the 
vast system of pre-scientific thought was not confined 
to the ancients, but that it played a great part even in 
the Middle Ages, and that its confusing influence is 
not yet exhausted. 

Sun worship was, perhaps, the earliest of religious 
cults, and astronomy the earliest of sciences. The 
philosophers of antiquity were the priesthood, and 
these attained to a very considerable knowledge of 
the movements of the sun, moon and planets. The 
facts of astronomy Were among the great professional 
secrets of the priestly class—hinted at in allegories, 
and confided to the initiated in the various mysteries 
of antiquity. 

Max Muller asks: ‘‘ Have we lost anything, if while 
reading the story of Hephaestas splitting open with 
his axe the head of Zeus, and Atbene springing from 
it full-armed, we perceive, behind the savage imagery, 
Zeus as the bright sky, his forehead as the East, He- 
phaestus as the young but not yet risen Sun, and 
Athene as the Dawn, the daughter of the Sky, step- 
ping forth from the fountain head of light, in full 
armor, in her panoply of light, driving away the 
darkness of night, and awakening man to a bright 
life, to bright thoughts, to bright endeavors ?”’ 

It seems to have been the custom of the teachers of 
the childhood of the world to conceal ascertained 
truths behind a mythic Veil, for the common people 
were not to be taken into the confidence of the 
learned. ‘‘ Naked truth,’’ says Philo, ‘‘can only be 
received by very wise men ; it must be in the form of 
lies befure the multitude can profit by it.’’ . 

Just so the children of our own day are mystified 
by the Kriss Kringle story and by the terrors of Jack 
Frost. But as soon as our children are able to grasp 
pure truth, the myth is explained and science takes 
the place of symbolism. But sometimes the teacher 
is baffled in his exposition of pure truth by the refusal 
of the child who clings to the symbol and rejects truth 
which seems to him to antagonize authority. 

Symbolism and its poetic. myths are most pleasing 
to undeveloped minds, but induction, which leads to 
scientific aud exact truth, has superseded it with the 
wise, and the effort of tbe true teachers of this age is 
to sweep away the cobwebs of antiquity, show forth 
the simplicity and beauty of pure truth. 

Very justly, our writer pronounces the system of 
symbols *‘ the oriental method,” and informs us that 
science, in the modern sense, was born at Athens. 
Cuvier’s assertion that before Aristotle, science did 
not exist, is cited, though many of the Greek sages 
before him were truly scientific in their methods. 

The symbolic system was applied to the Christian 
religion in the Dark Ages, and the work of the pres- 
ent time is to cleanse it of its veiling symbols, and 
discover the excellent beauty of the pure truth. The 
essay closes with a fervid plea for investigation, in 
the spirit with which naturalists approach the mys- 
teries of nature and pierce the veil. 

‘*Seek and ye shall find,” he says in the words of 
the Blessed One, ‘for it is as true in science as it is 
in religion that ‘he that seeketh findeth, and to him 
that Knocketh it shall be opened,’ and, remembering 
always that ‘the truth shall make you free,’ let you: 
motto be that noble cry of the old Welsh bards: ‘ The 
Truth against the World.’ ”’ 


WE havereceived the Fourth Annual Report of the 
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Northern Day Nursery at 923 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. This institution furnishes a home and 
good motherly care to the cliildren of poor mothers 
who go out to work by the day. Three meals a day 
are furnished for them at smull charge, and during 
the summer holidays a kindergarten teacher is em- 
ployed for all who are old enough to receive such 
instruction. The good offices of the Day Nursery 
during the past year have been extended to 71 families. 
Attention is especially directed to cleanliness, and 
re of good habits and morals into the 
children. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 













Domestic.—Enthusiastic optimists regard the busi- 


ness situation as giving evidenee of steady substantial 
improvement since the beginning of the year. The 
unprecedented severity of the late winter has retarded 
spring trade. 


Threats of Congressional action in reference to silver 


coinage are unsettling to the business of the country 
to some extent, but it is hoped that after the end of 
the present Congress, it will beseen that an active and 
prosperous spring trade is fairly under way. 


A letter has been written by Secretary Freling- 


huysen to Senator Miller, of California, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and by 
the latter laid before the Senate, embodying statistics 
showing our trade relations with the several countries 
of this continent, British North America excepted. 
The letter, was suggested by a resolution introduced 
and supported in a speech by Senator Morrill last 
December. Mr. Frehlinghuysen says : 


“In the absence of reciprocity treaties with any of these 
inferior nations’ our trade stands as follows: Imports there- 


f:om, $170,488,000; export thereto, $74,759,000; showing a balance 
of trade against us of $93,929,000, which can only be equalized 
through reciprocity treaties in some form. 


The annual report of Spofford, the librarian of Con- 

ress, for the calender year 1834, was submitted in the 
Senate to-day by Senator Sherman. The report says 
the library contains 544,687 volumes and 185,000 
pamphlets, an increase of 31,245 volumes over the 
previous year. The law library, which is included in 
the above statement, contains 63,265 volumes. 


Mary M. Fletcher, founder of the Fletcher Free 
Library, and of the Mary Fletcher Hospital, at Bur- 
lington, Vt., the latter being the largest benefaction 
ever given the public by a single individual in Ver- 
mont, died at the hospital recently of congestion of 
the lungs after a brief illness. 


On the 26th, a despatch from Washington was 
received in London stating that the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was in session to-day from ten A. M. 
to one P. M., considering the participation of this 
government in the Congo Conference. The conclu- 
sion was practically reached that a resolution, which 
was prepared by Representative Phelps, would har- 
monize the views of the committee. The resolution 
provides: ‘‘ That no prospect of commercial advantage 
warrants a departure from the traditional policy of this 
government, which forbids all entangling alliances 
with the nations of the Old World. That the partici- 
pation of delegates from the United States in the so- 
called Congo Conference, while, as your committee 
believes, carefully guarded in the purpose to confine 
their powers to the consideration of commercial 
interests exclusively, is unfortunate, if it should be 
anywhere recognized as a departure from the policy 
which forbids the Government of the United States to 
participate in any political combination or movement 
outside of the American Continent.’”? The committee 
adjourned to meet to-morrow to decide upon the nature 
of the report, if any, which should accompany the 
resolution. The discussion indicated that if any 
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report be adopted it will be brief and will deal kindly 
with the administration, while distinctly averring that 
rticipation in the conference was unfortunate 
use it weakened the force of the Monroe doctrine. 


On Second month 2ist, the Washington Monument 
at Washington, was dedicated. It was a time of 
severe cold, from which those taking part in the out- 
door exercises suffered much. President Arthur 
received it on behalf of the people of the United States 
in a brief speech. 


Ex: President Grant is believed to be fatally ill from 
a cancerous disease. 


Foreign.—London. Prime Minister Gladstone de- 
mands that the proposed vote censure of the Govern- 
ment’s management of Egyptian conflict, shall take 

recedence of all other Parliamentary business. This 


is believed to indicate that he does not fear the result. | 


Berlin.—It is stated that Russia has arranged with 
Persia for the construction of a military road from 


Ashourada, south of the Caspian Sea, to Penjdeh. At | 


the latter point Kussia will be allowed to quarter as 
many troops as she finds necessary. The ostensible 
reason for this joint action of Russia and Persia is the 
a of brigandage. Itis expected that Russia 
will send many troops to that quarter in the spring, 


and that a gradual advance toward Bokhara will | 


ensue. There is a renewal of the rumors which were 
current some time ago to the effect that Russia has 
offered to form an alliance with the Ameer in case the 
latter will allow the establishment of a Russian pro- 
tectorate over Herat. 


The vote censure in Parliament against the present | 


ministry was defeated by a small majority. 


A despatch from London, dated Second month 26th, | 


says: 
The Congo Uonference had its final sitting in Berlin to-day. 


Prince Bismarck presided. He expressed great satisfaction | 
that an agreement had been reached, and gave a resume of the | 


various points of the programme. He paida special tribute to 
the conciliatory spirit the delegates has displayed, and alluded 
to the formation of the Congo State as one of the most valuable 
aids towards rendering the work of the conference lasting. 
Prince Bismarck concluded by thanking the delegates on be- 
half of Emperor William, 

Count de Launay, Italian Ambassador, returned thanks to 
Prince Bismarck on behalf of the delegates. He said the suc- 
cess of the conference was largely due to Prince Bismarck’s 
efforts. Prince Bismarck then announced that the African 
International Association had signified its adherence to the 
decisions of the conference, and that the documents had been 
signed by President Strauch, on behalf of the association. 

The delegates then signed the documents, which were four- 
teen in number, and the conference was declared closed. 





___ ITEMS. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., claims the credit of having one 
of the largest linseed oil factories in the country. It 
— annually nearly one million bushels of flax 
seed. 


THE German colonies in Africa are being so care- 
fully fostered in every respect that even the recreations 
of the colonists are considered. Thusa library is to be 
established at Angra Pequena, and the public have 
been asked to contribute books and newspapers, which 
will be conveyed free. 


THE Hudson river ice crop is said to be one of the 
finest ever gathered. The weather has been favorable 
from the ene It is estimated that 3,000,000 tons 
have been gathered. 


THE death is announced, at the age of eighty-five, of 
Rev. George H. Nobbs, who for fifty-two years has 
acted as pastor and chaplain to the Pitcarin and 
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| Norfolk islanders, who are, as is well known, descend- 
' ants of the mutineers of the ship Bounty, in 1789. 


Ir is a somewhat unusual thing for a reigning sove- 
| reign to appear in the witness-box ata police court. The 
| other day, however, the nine Italy, from good- 
| natured motives, volunteered his testimony before a 
| magistratein Rome. A shopkeeper named Maranzoni 
/had unfortunately injured a little girl by riding over 
her in the street, and King Humbert, who had 
witnessed the accident, came forward to say that, in 
his opinion, Maranzoni had been in no wise to blame, 
and that, in fact, his horse had run away with him. 


THE telegraph now stretches in an unbroken line 
from Pekin in the north to the most southern bound- 
| ary of the Chinese Empire, and a message either from 
London or Pekin might reach the headquarters of the 
Chinese forces on the Tonquin frontier in a few hours. 
Four years ago the only telegraph line in China was 
one about six miles in length, stretching from Shang- 
hai to the sea, and erected to inform the mercantile 
community of the arrival of vessels off the mouth of 
the river. The next important line constructed by the 
Chinese Government will probably be one uniting Pe- 
kin with the great northern lines across Siberia at Ki- 
achta. This will have to cross the whole of Mongolia, 
and will give the capital of China a third alternative 
telegraph route to Europe, a matter to which some 
political importance is believed to be attached in China. 

his extraordinary development is due solely to po- 
litical considerations.— Nature. 


AN interesting account is given at Johns Hopkins 
University of Herman Strecker, naturalist, of Read- 
| ing, Pa. Heisastone cutter, a day laborer, but known 
all over the world as an authority on butterflies. His 
scientific labors, it is said, are done at night after his 
| day’s work is over and on Sundays. He makes his 
own drawings on stone, writes his own descriptive 
matter, sets the type and does the printing himself. 
He has the largest collection of butterflies in the world. 
Two years ago he published a catalogue of North 
American species of butterflies which is the most com- 
— ever issued, since it contains all the synonyms. 

n this publication he gives long lists of names of for- 
eign countries where he has collectors working for him. 
He has collectors in every known island. In his col- 
lection are hundreds of specimens which no other mu- 
seum possesses.— Public Ledger. 








NOTICES. 
Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
evening, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race st. 
JOSEPH M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Third mo. 9, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
- 9, Baltimore, Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
12, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
To reach latter take train at foot of Market street, at 
8.30 A. M. 


The oe First-day School Union will meet 
at Mount Holly, Seventh-day Third month 14th, at 
10 A. M. Interested friends cordially invited. 
WM. WALTON, VP cee Bo 
Laura N poem S Clerks. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will hold its 
stated meeting on Sixth-day evening, Second month 
13th, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting-house. Re- 
ports from the various schools are desired, and essays 
will be very acceptable. Full attendance solicited. 


Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR.,) 7.7. 
EpwIn L. PErrcr, \ Clerks. 








